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Editorial Comment 


What Do The People Want? 


N°? phrase is more often used, or mis- 
used, in a democratic society than “the 
public will” or “what the people want.” The 
demagogue loudly proclaims that the pub- 
lic’s every wish is his command. The news- 
paper editor demands this or that reform 
or innovation because “the people” want it 
so. And no more damaging accusation can 
be levelled at a government than to charge 
it with indifference toward or opposition to 
the ‘‘will of the people.” Although inter- 
pretation of the public will with regard to 
major policies is the province of councilmen 
and political leaders, anyone who has held a 
responsible administrative position knows 
that administrators, too, must be sensitive 
to popular likes and dislikes. Both in the 
administration of laws and ordinances and 
in the recommendation of new programs and 
improvements the wise administrator will 
temper efficiency and scientific improve- 
ments with a sympathetic attitude toward 
5opular opinion. 
That may be very true, you say, but how 
is the administrator to know what the people 
want? The public, or “the people,” is not 


a homogeneous, articulate body; it is made 
up of scores of groups and hundreds of in- 
dividuals. Furthermore these groupings will 
not be the same at all times or in all issues. 
Then there is the problem of distinguishing 
between noisy, aggressive minorities and the 
less self-conscious and expressive majority. 
To add to the confusion of the conscientious 
administrator, it is a general rule that people 
comment on governmental administration 
only when they are displeased, while their 
approval is expressed only by silence or a 
grudging, “Well, it’s about time!” So far as 
we know, no one has yet devised a formula 
or a technique which can be universally ap- 
plied to determine that will-o’-the-wisp, “the 
will of the people.” 

The elusiveness of public opinion, how- 
ever, is not quite so serious as it may seem. 
As far as administrators are concerned, it is 
more important that the popular will be 
sought for than that it be found. The real 
test of the democratic nature of an admin- 
istration is its responsiveness to public opin- 
ion whenever that opinion is clearly indi- 
cated and the sincerity with which it seeks to 
determine “what the people want.” Gov- 
ernments which are scornful of or indifferent 
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toward popular attitude deserve to be called 
“irresponsible bureaucracies” and are in- 
imical to the spirit of democracy. But gov- 
ernments whose administrative officials 
strive to adapt the best principles and prac- 
tices of modern administration to the desires 
of the citizens, and who make a definite ef- 
fort to determine those desires, need never 
be feared. The very act of seeking to divine 
the public will itself engenders a sense of 
accountability and a consciousness that gov- 
ernment in a democracy must be government 
for the people. 


*K * * 


The Legislature Adjourns! 


.* is a sad commentary on the acts of 

state legislatures when their adjournment 
is heralded by local officials as an occasion 
to look forward to with pleasant anticipation. 
More and more local budgets are becoming 
inflexible. In fact some cities today have as 
little as 20 per cent to work with after pro- 
vision has been made for fixed charges such 
as debt service, mandatory expenditures, and 
minimum cost of maintaining property and 
equipment. This is amusing indeed when 
viewed alongside the editorial platform of 
one of the so-called leading newspapers of 
the country, one plank of which reads, “Cut 
taxes in half.” If observed literally, 30 per 
cent would have to come out of fixed charges 
over which the local officials have little if 
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any discretion. On more than one occa- 
sion we have pointed our editorial finger ac- 
cusingly at those cities which have, as the 
result of unwise borrowing policies, saddled 
themselves with heavy debt service charges. 
But not all of these burdensome fixed 
charges can be attributed to the poor judg- 
ment of local cfficials. Many are imposed 
upon cities because of the shortsightedness, 
or even the hostility, of state legislatures. 

The wisdom of state control over local 
affairs in certain matters is granted, but there 
are plenty of examples of purely malicious 
interference on the part of many state legis- 
latures. For example, witness the series of 
bills passed recently by the Illinois law mak- 
ers, compelling the cities of the state to es- 
tablish minimum and maximum salaries for 
police and firemen. One of the bills of the 
series forbade the cities to raise tax rates to 
provide funds for paying the minimum. 
Thus the cities were left no alternative but 
to raise the salaries even though they are 
deprived of the means of raising the revenue 
required. 

So more and more local budgets are being 
cemented into a mould not shaped by a 
community conscious of its needs and ability 
but by a legislature subject to the influence 
of strong pressure groups who are usually 
found near the receiving end. The people of 
a city can no longer be called free if they 


can control but one-fifth of their community 
affairs. 
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Public Employee Unions 


Public employee unions are sharing the headlines with industrial unions. At the 
local level there are two more or less competing organizations, the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal Employees, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the State, County and Municipal Workers of America, 
which is a Committee for Industrial Organization affiliate. In the two articles 
below, the national heads of these groups discuss the organization structure, 
objectives, advantages of affiliation, and attitudes toward strikes and picketing. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, COUNTY, AND 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


By ARNOLD S. ZANDER,* President 


HE American Federation of State, 

County, and Municipal Employees is 

the result and culmination of thought 
and effort exerted over a period of years. It 
is not an organization recently created to 
serve a present need or a present special 
interest, but is a development which has 
come naturally from our expanding American 
public service. It is a manifestation of the 
need for a national agency or device through 
which public employees in state and local 
service may find expression. 

Some of the constituent locals of the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees were originally char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor 
as long as 25 years ago. The original mem- 
bers of these early locals saw in public em- 
ployment an opportunity for constructive de- 
voted service, On the other hand, they 
recognized that public employment has 
potentialities for dissipation of social re- 
sources, if not properly administered. They 
were interested in making the public service 
a contributor of good to American life. 

That they might have been selfish in this 
interest, one cannot deny. It is one of the 
interesting facts about public employee or- 
ganization and employee participation in 
government that without exception the needs 
of the employees can be met without harm, 

* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Zander, who received a 
B.S. degree in 1923 and a Ph.D. in 1931 at the 
University of Wisconsin, was formerly secretary 
of the League of Wisconsin Municipalities and 


more recently senior personnel examiner for the 
Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel. 


but rather with benefit to the service and the 
public served. 

As local unions of state and local em- 
ployees were being formed and chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor, employee 
clubs and associations without affiliation 
sprang up in almost every community. These 
organizations have come and gone and have 
been re-fashioned and remolded. They have 
had mushroom growth and abbreviated 
existence. 

The attention given by affiliated unions to 
economic problems has given them stability 
and continuity without interfering with their 
interest in the service. The A.F.S.C. and 
M_E. is a national tying-together of affiliated 
locals and such unaffiliated organizations as 
can be induced to join, with a program of 
economic betterment for its members to give 
it stability, but devoted in the ultimate to 
development of good administration in state 
and local government. 

Public employees share the common wish 
for job security. The A.F.S.C. and M.E. is 
a staunch advocate of civil service. The 
union looks on a civil service law as a pub- 
licly and legally recognized working agree- 
ment which should assure merited continuity 
in employment. Here is an illustration of 
how the interests of the employees pattern 
with needs in government. It is now univer- 
sally understood that good government can- 
not be administered by a shifting population 
of political patrons. The union is organizing 
“politicians” in public employment, is aiding 
them in gaining reasonable job security, and 
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is glorying in the change which comes as 
they are transformed from political bene- 
ficiaries to public servants. 

Members of the union want proper wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. These 
wishes reflect a need in government. Mem- 
bers have found turnover per year of 100 and 
as high as 200 per cent in some employments. 
Good administration as well as employee 
need calls for correction of conditions caus- 
ing such turnover. 

Public employees want cumulative sick 
leave, a proper system of transfer and pro- 
motion, uniform position classification, and 
salary scheduling with equal pay for equal 
work. They want protection against arbi- 
trary dismissal. On the other hand, the 
union is willing to experiment with “the open 
back door” provision in the Pollock civil 
service bill. The A.F.S.C. and M.E. is 
making an effort to establish, in those 
agencies where conditions are most favorable, 
properly conceived and carefully adminis- 
tered employee training programs. 

In general, these are the basic objectives 
of the A.F.S.C. and M.E. The program of 
the Federation is the program of modern, 
properly established, and properly function- 
ing public personnel agencies. 

The Federation is practical in the methods 
it employs in its effort to reach these objec- 
tives. It recognizes that the use of the strike 
weapon would be fatal to accomplishment in 
public employee organization. Therefore, the 
strike is not used. Picketing, on the other 

hand, is not forbidden, and although it has 
not been used to date, it may be employed 
if the need arises. The locals of the Federa- 
tion advance their programs “by petition- 
ing, by creating and fostering sentiment 
favorable to proposed reforms,” and by pro- 
moting legislation. 

Compared with most national and inter- 
national unions, the A.F.S.C. and M.E. is 
loose knit. As the organization developed 
naturally out of public service, so those who 
gave thought to the structure of the organi- 

zation attempted to design it so that it would 
best fit the work at hand. 

The Federation is peculiar to the objec- 
tives it is intended to serve. Except in rare 
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cases, only one local union charter is issued 
to any state, county, or municipal service. 
The internal structure of a local parallels 
the structure of the government in which the 
local is chartered. As far as the national 
office is concerned, each governmental sub- 
division, whether state or township,. is re- 
garded as an organization unit. The internal 
arrangement of the local is adjusted to the 
problems which need to be handled. The 
membership of a local may be divided along 
departmental, institutional, or geographical 
lines. This procedure leads to the develop- 
ment of strong locals. They are given almost 
complete autonomy, and as this development 
progresses the national union will, by com- 
parison, be increasingly subordinate to the 
locals. 

Generally speaking, our problems are local 
problems heading up to state legislatures. 
Recognizing this, the intention is to 
strengthen the locals and then join them 
together in state associations so that they 
will have strength in meeting state legislative 
problems as they arise. 

The general administration of the Federa- 
tion is determined in broad terms by the 
national convention. The convention elects 
an executive board of nine members and 
two officers—the secretary-treasurer and the 
president. The executive board members, 
designated as vice-presidents, are regular 
employees in the public service. They repre- 
sent different parts of the country and meet 
occasionally on matters of policy. The presi- 
dent is the chief executive officer of the Fed- 
eration, and the secretary-treasurer is 
charged especially with fiscal matters. 

There is a slight difference in the structure 
of the local unions in that the executive 
board of the local employs the administrative 
officers. This procedure is urged as a matter 
of policy, the effort being to have a board 
of regular public‘ employees determining 
policy, but with administration handled by 
an employed executive secretary or “business 
agent,” as they are sometimes called. 

Monthly dues are $1, of which 30 cents is 
sent to the national office as per capita tax. 
Seventy cents stays in the local union 
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treasury for general local union administra- 
tion. The jurisdiction of the A.F.S.C. and 
M.E. covers from fully 95 per cent of state 
employees down to approximately 50 to 
60 per cent in large city services. The Fed- 
eration does not include building and metal 
trades employees, since they 
have evidenced more interest in 
their occupations and occupa- 
tional organizations than in the 
public service. 

The national office of the 
Federation has in particular six 
functions: it is charged with 
the extension of the organiza- 
tion; it conducts the conven- 
tions of the Federation; it 
maintains contacts with the 
American Federation of Labor 
and with other national and in- 
ternational unions; it publishes 
a monthly magazine, the Jour- 
nal of State and Local (Gov- 
ernment ) Employees; it is to conduct a re- 
search service in the field of public adminis- 
tration; and as soon as possible it will pro- 
vide special representatives in several fields. 
The executive board looks forward to the 
time when the national office will be able 
to employ experts in such fields as person- 
nel administration, public finance, employee 
training, public relations, etc. 

In some agencies, local union committees 
meet at regularly stated times with their 
public officials. Such arrangements are help- 
ful and lead to better understanding between 
employee groups and supervisory officers. 
The use of working agreements, employed 


in private service, cannot be used to like. 


advantage in public service. The private 
employment agreement has its correlary for 
public service in legislation. Civil service 
laws or charter amendments are legal agree- 
ments enforceable in the courts. The federa- 
tion devotes itself to securing the passage of 
legislative acts. These constitute agreements 
under which the local unions operate. 

The membership of the Federation re- 
cently passed 22,000. There are 112 locals in 
28 states. It intends to extend the organiza- 
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tion as rapidly as possible into every state 
and into as many local governments as have 
a sufficient number of employees to make a 
local union. The Federation employs at the 
present time ten full-time organizers and 
general representatives, and more will be 
added from time to time. In 
addition, there are four part- 
time workers. Eleven full-time 
representatives, so-called “‘busi- 
ness agents,” are employed by 
local unions of the Federation. 

The American Federation of 
Labor has employed several 
organizers on behalf of the 
A.F.S.C. and M.E. and has 
assigned several organizers to 
work on the Federation pro- 





j gram. The A.F. of L. is giving 
the Federation a full measure 
of support. 


This brings up rather natur- 
ally and at the same time 
rather incidentally the question of affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor. 
The A.F.S.C. and M.E. is a public em- 
ployees organization. It is a workers 
organization and as such is affiliated with 
workers organizations. Along with others, it 
pays to the A.F. of L. a monthly per capita 
tax of two cents for the support of the 
general movement. In labor union terminol- 
ogy it is an industrial union and is recognized 
as such by the A.F. of L. Primarily devoted 
to public service problems, it is affiliated 
with the labor movement just as the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters is pri- 
marily devoted to fire fighters and is affili- 
ated; and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks is devoted to the interests of railway 
clerks and is affiliated. The A.F.S.C. and 
M.E. is developing as a member organiza- 
tion of the A.F. of L. and finds its affiliation 
beneficial. 

As the organization is extended, residence 
requirements in civil service laws will be 
broken, employment standards will be raised, 
training programs will be instituted, and 
public service will become attractive and 
worthwhile instead of the shambles it now is. 


ZANDER 
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STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 
By ABRAM FLAXER,* Executive Vice-President 


OHN L. LEWIS, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, on 
July 13, 1937, announced the formation 

of the State, County and Municipal Workers 
of America, a national union affiliated with 
the C.1.0., for the purpose of effectively 
organizing the state, county, and municipal 
employee. In the three weeks since that 
time, more than 25,000 members have en- 
rolled in some 40 local unions of the 
S.C.M.W. of A. This amazing response from 
these public employees not only reflects the 
prestige and authority the C.1.0. has among 
workers everywhere but, more particularly, 
the profound sentiments and wishes of these 
workers for an organization which would 
have that perspective and that equipment for 
which the state, county, and municipal em- 
ployees have had a long felt need. 

The C.I.O. has long recognized the urgent 
need of state, county, and municipal em- 
ployees for a trade union organization which 
would articulately voice the opinions of these 
workers as to the economic and social pol- 
icies of the governmental subdivisions of 
which they are a vital part and which would, 
at the same time, render effective service in 
protecting their status. Too frequently has 
the public servant joined some form of asso- 
ciation or organization only to discover that 
the organization had neither the vision nor 
the equipment for adequately serving him. 
Many of these organizations, far too often, 
have been perverted by unscrupulous in- 
dividuals to their own selfish uses. Time 
and again have numbers of these organiza- 
tions become the appendages of corrupt 
political machines. 

The public employee can not be blamed 
for permitting himself to be so ill-used. The 
labor movement of the time did not con- 
cern itself with these workers, and when it 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Flaxer is a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York and has done 
graduate work at Columbia University. He was 
formerly vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees. 


finally took halting steps to organize them it 
did so on a basis which was not acceptable 
to the rank and file. 

The average state, county, and municipal 
employee wants an organization that will 
embrace into one organization all of his 
colleagues in any particular division of the 
service of any locality; an industrial union 
which alone can effectively protect his inter- 
ests and status, improve his wages, hours, 
and general conditions of employment. He 
wants an organization that will voice the 
total wishes of the government employees in 
the legislative and administrative chambers 
of his local and state government; an organ- 
ization that will enable him to participate 
in the social and economic life of his com- 
munity. He wants an organization that will 
create a better public understanding of his 
problems; an organization that will gain 
for him the support of the public. The 
S.C.M.W. of A. recognizes the justice of 
these wants and is prepared to meet them. 

Perhaps the most vital concern of the 
public employee is the organizational form 
of any organization which he joins. He knows 
that high sounding statements of aims, 
ideals, and principles can be subscribed to 
by all but can be only so much verbiage if 
the proper apparatus is lacking for effectuat- 
ing these principles. Because there are more 
crafts and occupations within the govern- 
ment service than in private industry the 
industrial form of organization is vital to 
the public employee. It unites all employees, 
regardless of craft or occupation, into one 
organization which can render service to the 
one through the unified might of all. 

All local unions of the S.C.M.W. of A. 
are, of course, industrial union in character, 
and remain industrial unions because our 
jurisdiction is clear cut and simply defined 
by the C.1.O. The S.C.M.W. of A. has 
jurisdiction over ali state, county and mu- 
nicipal employees except elective officials, 
officers with the right to hire and discharge, 
the uniformed police of all kind, the military 
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forces, the uniformed fire fighters, and 
teachers. 

Applying the industrial union principle 
to the government apparatus, flexibility in 
chartering locals becomes necessary. Any 
ten persons within one jurisdiction may apply 
and secure a local union char- 
ter. Except in cities that con- 
tain large numbers of state, 
county and/or municipal em- 
ployees, or in cases of cities that 
contain few such employees, 
locals are organized on the fol- 
lowing basis: (1) one _ local 
union for all municipal employ- 
ees in any one municipality; 
(2) one local union for all 
county employees in any one 
municipality; (3) one local 
union for all state employees in 
any one municipality. In cases 
where the number of employees 
is large in any one municipality, 
locals are organized within a single city, state, 
or county department, bureau or agency. In 
cases where the number of employees is small 
in any one municipality, all employees, re- 
gardless of service, are organized into one 
local union. Thus the municipality is the 
locus of organization. This enables local 
union members to attend their union meet- 
ings and allows the fullest degree of rank 
and file expression. This form of structure 
allows responsibly elected local union officials 
to meet with administrative officers to com- 
pose whatever differences may have arisen 
on the basis of local grievances. 

All local union activity is co-ordinated 
through a state or district organization to 
which all local unions are affiliated. Thus 
all legislative activity is co-ordinated and 
conducted by the state organization. Nego- 
tiations, too, are conducted by the state or 
district organization when needed. 

Each local union administers its own af- 
fairs. National office field representatives, 
distributed throughout the country, assist the 
locals and are responsible to the national 
office for the proper functioning of the locals 
under their purview. 

At present the S.C.M.W. of A. is con- 
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ducting an intensive organizing campaign, 
and, in the tradition of the C.1.0., we expect 
effectively to organize the large majority of 
persons eligible for membership in our union. 
We have an organizing staff in every section 
of the country and shall assign additional 
organizers when necessary. Dur- 
ing this organizing campaign no 
initiation fee is charged. The 
membership dues are $1 per 
month per member, 25 cents of 
which remains with the local for 
the conduct of its affairs while 
the remainder is forwarded to 
the national headquarters to be 
utilized for the conduct of the 
organizing drive and for the 
establishment and operation of 
state organizations. 

The aims and principles of 
the S.C.M.W. of A. can be 
Pictures, Inc. briefly summarized as: 

. To improve the wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment of its 
members. 

2. In the interests of the service, to estab- 
lish, through the operation of adequate 
negotiations machinery, a co-operative work- 
ing relationship between the proper govern- 
mental administrative officers and the state, 
county, and municipal employees. 

3. To establish, for their mutual welfare, 
a better understanding between the public 
employee and the general public. 

Our more specific program, however, is to 
make the public service a career service. 
That would mean the establishment of: 

1. Tenure: No dismissal except for just 
cause. All dismissals should be subject to 
review by impartial hearings boards. 

2. Promotions: A regular system of pro- 
motions. This is vital if the public is to 
keep the services of its best servants. 

3. Adequate salary increments with classi- 
fications. 

4. Pensions. 

5. Minimum yearly wage of $1200. 

6. Five-day week and six-hour day. 

7. Proper vacation and sick leave policy. 

We expect to achieve our aims through 
the medium of legislation, education, and 
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negotiations. We are confident that we can 
employ these methods with sufficient force 
and effectiveness to forward the interest of 
our members without having to resort to 
strikes. Hence strikes and picketing are 
deemed a violation of the principles of the 
S.C.M.W. of A. Collective bargaining can 
have meaning for the government employee 
only to the extent that duly elected repre- 
sentatives of his trade union can and shall 
meet with administrative officials at round- 
table discussions, during which differences 
and points of irritation, arising out of griev- 
ances, could be jointly composed. What is 
eminently desirable and which we shall try 
to establish with the fullest energy at our 
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disposal, would be an impartial hearings 
board, set up for the purpose of composing 
those differences which still exist after a 
round-table discussion has proved fruitless. 
The written agreement, as it is known in 
private industry, can take on a written char- 
acter in government only in terms of a per- 
sonnel policy promulgated by the administra- 
tion after proper discussion and advisement 
by the employees’ duly elected union com- 
mittee. Certainly, when we make the general 
public realize that attainment of our aims 
means efficient and good government and, 
hence, a saving of taxpayers’ money, our 
campaign to attain our aims and program 
will become a public crusade. 


New Municipally Owned Auditoriums 


Auditoriums have been built with federal aid in many cities; this article is 
based on data received from some of the cities which secured PWA grants. 


ORTY-EIGHT cities ranging in size 
from Primrose, Nebraska, with a popu- 
lation of 210, to Kansas City, Missouri, 

with 399,746, built municipal auditoriums 
in 1936 or 1937 with the assistance of PWA 
grants. Only 12 of these cities are over 
10,000 and 17 have less than 1,000 popula- 
tion. In addition, a number of other cities 
received WPA assistance in the construction 
or remodeling of auditoriums, and perhaps 
a few cities have built auditoriums without 
federal aid. An inquiry sent to the 48 cities 
receiving PWA assistance brought replies 
from 18 cities, and this article is based on the 
data received. 

Cost. Slightly over one-third of the total 
cost of the auditoriums in the 18 cities was 
financed by PWA grants; only three cities re- 
ceived PWA loans as well as grants. The 
PWA loans were: Churchs Ferry, North 
Dakota, $5,500, and Hope, North Dakota, 
$12,000, and Houston, Texas, $775,000. The 
remainder of the cost was financed in most 
instances by bond issue. Oklahoma City 
paid $63,000 and Valley City, North Dakota, 
$7,500, from current funds. The total cost 


of the auditorium in 11 cities under 10,000 
was about $90,000 each. The cost of the 
building in other cities was: San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, $600,000; Oklahoma City, $1,263,- 
000; Fremont, Nebraska, $133,000; Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma, $140,000; Sherman, Texas, 
$161,000; Fresno, California, $510,000; 
Houston, Texas, $1,337,000. 

Facilities Provided. While there is no uni- 
formity, the usual practice in the smaller 
cities is to provide space in the auditorium 
for city offices and also one or more rooms 
for use of private local organizations such as 
the chamber of commerce, welfare agency, 
and the Boy Scouts. Auditoriums in small 
cities often provide space for libraries and 
recreation facilities such as bowling alleys, 
basketball courts, and the like. For ex- 
ample, San Jose provides offices for the 
chamber of commerce; Wayne, Nebraska, 
city offices and women’s club rooms, and a 
gymnasium for the city school system; Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, city offices, council cham- 
ber, community rooms, dance floor and 
basketball court, and facilities for athletic 
events such as boxing and wrestling; Shaw- 
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nee, Oklahoma, a gymnasium and stage; 
Mobridge, South Dakota, offices for the state 
re-employment service; Primrose, Nebraska, 
space for the public library; Sherman, Texas, 
city offices and office space for the Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, and rooms for 
women’s clubs; Ely, Minnesota, city offices, 
space for the public library, public meeting 
rooms, and cafeteria; Alliance, Nebraska, 
city offices, space for the chamber of com- 
merce, and committee rooms. All of these 
facilities are provided in addition to the main 
auditorium room. The Oklahoma City aud- 
itorium contains a little theatre which seats 
410, the convention room seats 1,000, the 
basement contains 36,000 square feet for ex- 
hibits and banquets, a section is devoted to 
art galleries, and a number of rooms are pro- 
vided for committee meetings. 

Management. There is no uniformity in 
practice with regard to the management or 
control of the auditorium. An ordinance 
generally designates the managing authority, 
provides a schedule of fees, and either spe- 
cifically or by inference outlines a policy to 
be followed in granting the use of auditorium 
for various purposes. In the smaller cities 
the city council exercises direct control; in 
the larger cities control is delegated to the 
manager or mayor and in turn to an audi- 
torium manager appointed by him. This is 
the practice in the council-manager cities of 
Alliance, Nebraska; Sherman, Texas; Shaw- 
nee and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Kansas 
City, Missouri; and San Jose, California. 

Financial Policy. None of the cities re- 
porting intend to operate their auditoriums 
as revenue-producing enterprises. The finan- 
cial policy is to pay operating expenses only, 
except in Ely, Minnesota, where the auditor- 
ium is to be a community service maintained 
from general tax funds. Only a few of these 
auditoriums have been in operation long 
enough to supply figures on the cost of op- 
eration and income. The first eight months 
of operation of the San Jose Auditorium 
showed a cost of $15,196 as compared to 
an income of $11,946. The Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, auditorium for its first year of op- 
eration brought in a revenue of $3,557 and 
cost $3,180 to operate. 
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Rate Policies and Rates. The purposes 
for which auditoriums can be used are usu- 
ally set forth in an ordinance with authority 
to make variations delegated to the city 
manager or mayor. Because so many of the 
auditoriums have only recently been com- 
pleted or are still in the process of con- 
struction only a few supplied data on rates. 
Mobridge, South Dakota, charges $50 per 
evening for dances and theatrical perform- 
ances. In Wayne, Nebraska, the rate for 
profit-making organizations is $25 per day, 
$15 for non-profit-making groups, and $10 
for school use. At Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
commercial enterprises are charged more 
than other groups, sometimes on a percentage 
basis with a guarantee of $40 a day. The 
charges vary from $30 to $75 a day and 
conventions sponsored by the chamber of 
commerce are charged about one-half of the 
regular rate. Alliance, Nebraska, has adopt- 
ed a detailed schedule of fees, and the city 
manager is “authorized to rent the audi- 
torium and auditorium ¥acilities to such per- 
sons, firms, and corporations on such occa- 
sions and for such purposes as may be ap- 
propriate and not inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest.”” The rental fee is required to 
be paid in advance for each 24-hour period 
or less. The rates per day for specified uses 
are: 

1. No charge is made for the use of the 
auditorium when used for farm meetings, for 
convention uses, and for non-commercial uses 
of general community interest, where no admis- 
sion is charged, nor when gross receipts are 
given to charity. 

2. Religious or educational purposes where 
no admission is charged, $15. 

3. Charitable purposes where proceeds less 
normal expense are given to charity, for first 
political meetings of each party, for non-com- 
mercial banquets, and for regional non-commer- 
cial amateur contests, $25. 

4. Convention dances where admission is 
charged and for non-commercial dances of es- 
tablished local organizations, for card parties, 
for local commercial exhibits, $40. 

5. Non-commercial dinner dances, political 
meetings in addition to first meeting, for edu- 
cational, school, or religious uses where admis- 
sion is charged, for commercial uses where no 
admission is charged, for theatrical performances 
under local supervision, $50. 


6. Commercial uses such as_ attractions, 
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theatrical performances, and athletic events, 30 
per cent of gross receipts, provided, however, 
that the minimum rental will be $85 per day. 

For any use not definitely set forth or 
prohibited, the rental rates in Alliance are 
determined by the city manager as most 
nearly conforms to the proposed use. The 
only type of uses the ordinance definitely 
prohibits are “roller skating or for sale or 
barter uses.” 

The San Jose ordinance sets up minimum 
rates of $75 a day from 8:00 A. M. to 6:00 
P. M., $100 from 6:00 P. M. to midnight, 
$150 for one day and evening, and $25 per 
day when moving in or out. Somewhat lower 
rates are established for use of the theater 
and separate hall in the same building. In 
addition to these minimum rates, the city 
receives 10 per cent of the gross receipts up 
to $2,000 and 5 per cent in excess of $2,000. 
Local civic organizations sponsoring indus- 
trial shows, civic, or patriotic events to which 
no admission is charged are given a 50 per 
cent reduction from the minimum rates. 
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Free use can be permitted for “purely pa- 
triotic or public necessities”. For uses not 
set forth in the ordinance, the rental is to 
be set by the auditorium manager with the 
approval of the city manager. The ordi- 
nance provides that the auditorium may not 
be rented for theatrical performances if the 
manager receives a written notice from the 
manager, owner, or operator of any suitable 
local theater which is available on the same 
rental basis. 

Conclusion. The municipal auditorium 
has become an important civic institution, 
and the availability of federal funds has 
encouraged the movement for such buildings. 
They are regarded in many cities as an es- 
sential civic undertaking and not as rev- 
enue-producing enterprises. In fact in many 
cities no attempt is made to make the audi- 
torium “pay its way’; some officials hold 
that a public building which is attractive and 
frequently used as the social, recreational, 
civic, and cultural center of the town should 
be supported, in part at least, from tax funds. 


The Brussels Public Administration Center 


By ROWLAND EGGER * 
Director, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Virginia 


The international clearance of information about public 
administrative methods is facilitated by the recent establish- 
ment by international organizations of the Brussels Center. 


e4 NE-MAN teams,” a recent editorial 
() in Pusptic MANAGEMENT remarks, 
“are great crowd pleasers and good 

copy for the sports writers. All of us are 
attracted to the ‘iron man,’ the triple-threat 
star who carries, passes, or kicks the ball on 
almost every play. But any coach will tell 
you that, much as he may covet and admire 
a versatile star, he would always prefer to 


* Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Egger, who holds a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Michigan, was sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee on Planning and 
Co-operation in 1935-36, and has just returned 
from ten weeks in Europe spent mainly at the 
Brussels Center. 


have a well-balanced team. . .” 

As a matter of fact, “prima donna-ism” 
in general is a luxury that a crowded world 
can no longer afford—whether on the grid- 
iron, in the city hall, on Capitol Hill, or even 
among organizations in the field of public 
administration. Conversely, the ability to 
co-operate intelligently and effectively has 
become one of the basic conditions of sur- 
vival and growth—and the woods are full o/ 
the bleaching bones of ‘iron men,’ rugged 
individualists, and lone-wolf outfits wh 
learned too late, or not at all, the lesson 0! 
collaborative effort. 
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One of the most effective techniques of 
intelligent planning and co-operation which 
has been developed in this country is that 
utilized by the “850 Group” in Chicago. 
Now there is nothing complicated about the 
extremely democratic plan of inter-organiza- 
tional co-operation which ties this group of 
14 agencies together into an aggregation 
which is probably the most important single 
influence for good government and admin- 
istration in the country. In the first place, 
the organizations are all working on the 
methodological aspects of government to the 
exclusion of partisan questions. In the sec- 
ond place, the organizations themselves have 
been carefully hand-picked to represent ef- 
fectively (1) the geographical governmental 
levels, (2) the staff and planning agencies 
of government, and (3) functional and pro- 
fessional groups which, because of their 
newness or their current importance, merit 
special attention. In the third place, the 
organizations are housed under a common 
roof and have developed certain common 
services which may better and more eco- 
nomically be performed for the group than 
for the organizations separately. This lat- 
ter development, the propinquity which 
common housing affords, is undoubtedly the 
most important part of the co-operative pro- 
gram; this is what makes possible real day- 
to-day collaboration in getting on with the 
job. 

It is with a great deal of interest, there- 
fore, that American observers have studied 
the extension of this collaborative tech- 
nique to a group of international organi- 
zations dealing with governmental and ad- 
ministrative problems. The writer has had 
the occasion already to describe in the pages 
of this publication the nucleus organizations 
upon which the new Brussels center has been 
built.1 Many American city officials have 
long been familiar with the work of the 
International Union of Local Authorities; 
many more had the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the director of the Union, 
Dr. Emile Vinck, during his visit to America 


“World-Wide Co-operation Among Cities,” 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, September, 1936, p. 259-62. 


in November, 1936. The International Insti- 
tute of Administrative Sciences has also 
been favorably known in this country for 
some years, and many state officials and 
students of central administration learned 
more of its work during the visit of its secre- 
tary-treasurer, René Didisheim, who accom- 
panied Dr. Vinck. The secretary-general of 
the Institute is Edmond Lesoir, director of 
the Ministry of the Interior in Belgium, and 
widely known for his work in administrative 
statistics and the reorganization of the 
Belgian national statistical services. 

Less generally known, perhaps, are the two 
international housing and town planning 
organizations which have recently been con- 
solidated to form the third member of the 
Brussels Center. The International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning, which 
was established at London in 1913, is a 
groupment of some 35 national or regional 
societies interested in technical, educational, 
and administrative aspects of housing and 
planning. Its original establishment was 
primarily for the promotion of the “garden 
city” movement, and the major emphasis of 
its work has remained on town planning and 
upon the movement for the decentralization 
of population. It has received the support of 
many European government departments and 
ministries, city planning and housing agen- 
cies, and other official bodies, and has long 
performed creditable work in the interna- 
tional clearing of information and the results 
of research on housing and planning topics. 

The International Housing Association was 
organized in 1929, with headquarters at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Its membership was 
made up primarily of official agencies actu- 
ally engaged in housing construction or man- 
agement and of building societies, as well as 
of architects and sociologists. Its work 
tended toward specialization in the technical 
phases of housing construction and operation, 
and it has enjoyed wide support particularly 
on the Continent. 

After negotiations extending over a period 
of several years, the modus operandi for the 
consolidation of these two associations was 
finally worked out by a conference committee 
of representatives of each organization, which 
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met at Paris on May 28, last. The details of 
the amalgamation were finally approved at 
the meetings of the governing bodies of the 
two organizations in Paris at the time of 
the July international conferences. One of 
the more important features of the consolida- 
tion agreement was that providing for the 
removal of the secretariats from London and 
Frankfort to Brussels, where the consoli- 
dated secretariat will become a part of the 
“Services Communs,” as the Brussels Center 
is popularly known abroad. The president 
of the new association, which retained the 
name of the London organization—Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning—is G. L. Peplar, who directs the 
division of housing and town planning af- 
fairs in the British Ministry of Health. 
Alfred Bettman represents the United States 
on the new governing board. Donald C. L. 
Murray is secretary of the Federation, and 
Miss Paula Schaeffer is administrative secre- 
tary. The personnel and budget of the con- 
solidated association are contemplated to 
permit a very substantial expansion in the 
volume and effectiveness of international 
clearance in the field of housing and plan- 
ning. 

The secretariats of the Union, Institute, 
and Federation (after January 1, 1938) are 
now located on the top floor of the Shell 
Building, 47 Cantersteen, Brussels, Belgium, 
in quarters which compare favorably, from 
the standpoint of facilities and equipment 
for modern office administration, with those 
of any group in this country. While retain- 
ing complete autonomy vis-d-vis their own 
constituencies, most of the “line’’ work of 
the organizations is performed collabora- 
tively through the “Services Communs.” 

The Common Services, as we may trans- 
late the French term, comprise a joint ref- 
erence library, a common secretarial and 
stenographic service, a collaborative research 
division, a common division of publications 
and publicity, a joint information service, a 
collaborative division for the administration 
of conferences and the conducting of external 
affairs, and a joint accounting service. 

The information service, which is under 
the direct supervision of Dr. Vinck, handles 
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the very considerable quantity of inquiries 
on current administrative problems addressed 
to the Union, the Institute, and the Federa- 
tion by municipal officials, central govern- 
ment departments, university professors, and 
other persons interested in governmental 
methods all over the world. While the serv- 
ices of the staffs of all three organizations are 
frequently utilized in formulating the replies 
to inquiries, they are always answered 
ostensibly by the organization to which they 
were originally addressed, thus preserving 
the integral relations between the organiza- 
tions and their differing constituencies. 

The research work of the Common Serv- 
ices is directed by Daniel Warnotte, known 
throughout Europe for his remarkable lin- 
guistic facility and for his profound scholar- 
ship in the field of administrative sciences. 
Georges Ysewyn, director of the joint refer- 
ence library, and Mlle. Krischer, research 
assistant, are likewise expert linguists and 
researchers who assist in the preparation of 
materials for the several divisions. 

The division of publications and publicity 
is under the direction of Léon Wouters. This 
division handles the technical work in con- 
nection with the publication of L’ Administra- 
tion Locale, which is the quarterly review 
of the International Union of Local 
Authorities; Revue Internationale des Sci- 
ences Administratives, which is the pub- 
lication of the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences; and Tablettes 
Documentaires a l’Usage des Administrations 
Publiques, which is a joint publication sim- 
ilar to the Recent Publications on Govern- 
mental Problems issued by the Chicago 
Group. This division also handles the special 
reports issued from time to time similar to 
the Public Administration Service series, 
such as Didisheim’s La Formation des 
Agents de l’ Administration, as well as miscel- 
laneous joint publications, proceedings of 
conferences, etc. The Union’s publication 
for the English-speaking world, Local Gov- 
ernment Administration, is for the present 
edited and printed in London. 

The division of conferences and external 
relations is under the direction of René 
Didisheim. This section is charged with the 
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preparation for and administration of the 
small round-table conferences which the 
organizations in the Common Services fre- 
quently convene for the discussion of out- 
standing administrative problems of world- 
wide interest. It likewise collaborates with 
the secretaries-general of the 
several organizations and with 
the national committees in the 
host-countries in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the 
international conferences and 
congresses convened by the as- 
sociations in the Center. It also 
promotes and assists in the 
development of international 
contacts between students of 
public administration, and sim- 
ilar types of informal interna- 
tional co-operation. It is partic- 
ularly concerned with promoting 
co-operation among other inter- 
national organizations in the 
field of public administration and between 
such organizations and the Brussels Center. 

One of the most interesting developments 
at the Center is the practice of national 
unions of local authorities and national sec- 
tions of the International Institute in send- 
ing collaborators to work with the staff at 
Brussels. The city of Warsaw, for example, 
has sent H. Komar, one of its most promis- 
ing younger civil servants, to work in the 
Common Services for a period of 18 months. 
The German Union of Municipalities and 
the German section of the Institute are col- 
laborating in sending a German to Brus- 
sels. Affiliated groups in Lithuania and 
Austria have also sent collaborators to work 
in the Center for varying lengths of time. 
The presence of these men in Brussels not 
only gives them an excellent opportunity to 
study administrative methods from a com- 
parative point of view, but assists the Cen- 
ter itself in getting a more realistic outlook 
toward administrative problems in the sev- 
eral countries. 

Perhaps the most spectacular common 
undertaking of the organizations in the Cen- 
ter was the series of joint conferences, visits, 
and study tours organized in connection with 
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the Paris Exposition during the week of 
July 5-11, last. Taking as its general theme 
the problem of safeguarding the welfare of 
metropolitan residents, each organization de- 
veloped a series of conferences which were 
notable for the cross-fertilization produced 
by the different approaches of 
the several types of constitu- 
encies present. The Union’s 
conferences, for example, dealt 
with atmospheric pollution and 
with sanitary and economic con- 
trol of the public milk supply in 
cities. The common conference 
of the London and Frankfort 
organizations discussed the fi- 
nancing of low-cost housing, 
vertical vs. horizontal construc- 
tion of housing developments, 
economic and social aspects of 
regional planning, and national 
planning. The Institute’s con- 
ferences dealt with the legisla- 
tive and juridical background of many of the 
problems discussed by the other two groups 
—for example, allocation of regulatory power 
to regional authorities, legal problems in the 
regulation of land-use in cities, extra-terri- 
torial powers of cities, etc. The conferences 
of all organizations were open to the members 
of each, and the broadening and vitalizing 
effect of bringing radically different ap- 
proaches together around a common table 
was definitely discernible. Thirty American 
delegates attended these conferences. 

It is, of course, too early to evaluate the 
new Brussels Center. However, the sincerity 
and good-will of the staff in their efforts to 
give substance to the recommendations of 
the Joint Committee on Planning and Co- 
operation, which developed the plan for the 
Center, and their keen appreciation of the 
advantages of a common and mutually help- 
ful approach to their problems argues well 
for the success of the experiment. Mean- 
while, students of comparative administra- 
tion and administrators who are interested 
in the many significant and practical experi- 
ments undertaken abroad will observe and 
utilize the facilities which this co-operative 
project brings more readily to hand. 








Measurement Standards in City Administration 


VIII. Measuring Public Health Work* 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON 1 


Techniques for measuring the adequacy of health services are 
rather highly developed. But more attention must be directed 
to measures of the efficiency of health administration. 


"| NHE activities of public health agencies 
are directed toward at least three quite 
definite objectives: (1) an increase in 
the span of life, (2) an increase in human 
efficiency, and (3) increased enjoyment of 
living. In order to attain these objectives, 
these agencies carry on a variety of activi- 
ties: preventable disease activities, maternal 
and child hygiene, protection of water sup- 
ply, food and milk, and collection of vital 
statistics. How are the relative values of 
these different activities to be translated in 
terms of the objectives? 

It might be assumed that a measure of 
the effectiveness of health work could be 
derived directly from the mortality and mor- 
bidity statistics of the community. But are 
all deaths, and all cases of disease equally 
important? Death may take an infant, a 
man at the height of his productive powers, 
or an infirm sexagenarian. Is the loss to 
society the same in each case? 

Estimates have been made of the “eco- 
nomic value of an individual” based on the 
cost of rearing him, as compared with his 
average net earnings during his productive 
life. From this estimate the value of add- 
ing a year to the average life has been com- 
puted. But is this analysis sound? Can 





* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article, the writers are indebted to 
Drs. Reginald M. Atwater and Carl E. Buck 
of the American Public Health Association; W. 
F. Walker of the Commonwealth Fund; and 
Daniel L. Seckinger of the District of Columbia 
Health Department. 

1 Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Ridley is executive di- 
rector of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and re- 
search assistant in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2W. F. Walker, “The Evaluation of Rural 
Health Work,” Commonhealth, October, 1932. 

3 Louis I. Dublin, “The Economics of World 
Health,” Harper’s Magazine, November, 1926. 


“net earnings to the individual” be identified 
in any sense with “net increases in the 
welfare of society”? First of all there is the 
serious question of the economic effects of 
large increases in population. But even 
without this factor there must be consider- 
able doubt as to whether a lengthening of 
life is, per se, a guarantee of greater eco- 
nomic welfare. The work of a health de- 
partment may bring about important changes 
in the age distribution of a population. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the fight against 
venereal diseases results in a greater pro- 
portion of the very young. Then the pro- 
ductive members of society will have a 
greater number of dependents to support and 
the economic level of the community may 
actually be lowered. The effect of changes 
in the population makeup upon the per 
capita income of the community would seem 
to be far more significant than the effects 
upon the total net income.* But, until these 
problems have been carefully thought 
through, the most practical procedure would 
apparently be to employ the unweighted 
rate of mortality. 

A second difficulty arises when an attempt 
is made to take into consideration morbidity 
rates. For ordinary sickness is not gener- 
ally reported, and even in the case of com- 
municable diseases, reporting is very unre- 
liable. An investigation conducted by the 
New York State Department of Health some 
years ago showed that only about 50 per 
cent of the fatal cases of communicable dis- 
ease were ever reported to the health au- 
thorities, and approximately 35 per cent oi 


4 Interpretations of health work in terms of 
economic value have been criticized on other 
grounds by Charles V. Chapin, “The Value © 
Human Life,” American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 3, February, 1913, pp. 101-105. 
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all cases.” With improvements in reporting 
during the past few years, morbidity rates 
for acute communicable diseases now have 
more reliability, but greatest reliance must 
still be put on mortality rates. 


Unit Costs AND Work Loaps 


If the health department budget is to be 
rationally distributed among the various 
possible health activities, not only their ef- 
fectiveness must be known, but their cost as 
well. Therefore, cost accounting techniques 
must be employed properly to distribute 
costs to their objects. Since the greatest 
part of the health department budget is 
for personnel, distribution of costs involves 
distribution of the time of the staff. 

Records which yield an analysis of time 
for cost accounting purposes also make pos- 
sible a study of the work loads of personnel. 
The unit time spent in each service can be 
computed for each member of the staff, and 
this information used both for budgetary 
estimates, and for controlling the efficiency 
of personnel. 


APPRAISAL FORMS FOR HEALTH WoRK 


The health department and other public 
health agencies carry on a multitude of di- 
verse activities. The idea of assigning 
weights to these activities in order to in- 
dicate their relative importance was first 
worked out by Charles V. Chapin, health 
officer of Providence, Rhode Island. In 
1923, Dr. Chapin, working in co-operation 
with the Committee on Administrative 
Practice of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, prepared the first outline of the 
Appraisal Form for City Health Work. The 
most recent edition of the Appraisal Form, 
the fourth, was published in January, 1934. 

In the words of the Health Association’s 
committee, “The Appraisal Form for City 





5See Ridley, Measuring Municipal Govern- 
ment, Municipal Administration Service and 
Syracuse University, 1927. p. 25. 

®C. V. Chapin, “Effective Lines of Health 
Work,” Providence Medical Journal, January, 
1936. A similar plan was worked out at about 
the same time by Franz Schneider Jr., Relative 
l’alues in Public Health Work, Russel Sage 
Foundation. S.E. 24. September, 1916. 10pp. 
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Health Work is a compendium of practices 
and activities which, in the judgment of its 
sponsors, represents sampling of the main 
elements of a generally desirable municipal 
health program, considered in the light of 
present-day knowledge and practice. .. . 

“Numerical values have been assigned to 
each item to indicate broadly both the stand- 
ard of performance reached and the pres- 
ent relative importance of the various ac- 
tivities in the judgment of professional health 
workers.”* How is the Appraisal Form 
useful to the health administrator? First of 
all, since the standards are based on the 
actual health practices of cities (they are 
usually fixed at the upper quartile), they 
will indicate where the department is falling 
below commonly accepted levels of perform- 
ance. In addition, the weights attached to 
the individual items will give the health ad- 
ministrator a sense of proportion and indi- 
cate to him the accomplishment to be ex- 
pected from any particular performance. 
The weights are not intended to indicate 
how the health department budget should 
be distributed among the various items. That 
depends not only upon the effectiveness of 
practices (which the weights do attempt to 
indicate), but upon their cost as well. In 
the terminology of previous articles of this 
series the Appraisal Form measures the ade- 
quacy of health department activities—that 
is, the absolute level of performance. It 
does not measure the efficiency or perform- 
ance relative to cost. 

The principal limitation of the Appraisal 
Form, which requires that it be placed in 
the category of measures of performance 
rather than of results, is that it fails, except 
in a few instances, to measure the quality of 
service. The inspection, examination, or 
hospitalization are taken as units of service 
without regard to the thoroughness or ef- 
fectiveness of that service. The Committee 


7 American Public Health Association Com- 
mittee on Administrative Practice, Appraisal 
Form for City Health Work, (Fourth Edition). 
1934. p. 7. 

8 For this reason a direct comparison of the A. 
P. H. A. weights with actual expenditures, such 
as that in Measuring Municipal Government, p. 
24, hardly seems justified. 
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recognizes this difficulty, but the very in- 
tangibility of “quality” makes direct meas- 
urement out of the question. 


MortTALITY STATISTICS 


Ultimately, the success of health admin- 
istration must be determined by its effect 
upon morbidity and mortality rates.® But 
the interpretation of such rates is not simple. 

“Mortality rates are influenced by many 
factors; the economic, industrial, cultural, 
and educational status and the nativity stock 
of the inhabitants; the age distribution of 
the population; the geographical location, 
and climatic environment; as well as the 
actual community measures that are carried 
out to conserve health.’° In addition there 
are purely statistical difficulties such as cor- 
rection of the rates for actual place of resi- 
dence. 

Mortality rates are perhaps most useful 
in showing trends for specific diseases. By 
noting the change in number of deaths over 
a period of years a rough idea can be ob- 
tained of the effectiveness of health depart- 
ment practices in dealing with each disease. 
Care must be taken, of course, not to con- 
fuse temporary change due to epidemics or 
chance fluctuations with long-run trends. It 
must also be recognized that changes may 
be due to other factors besides the health 
agency. For instance, there seems to be in 
this country a tendency for tuberculosis 
rates to decrease quite apart from measures 
taken to combat the disease. 

Mortality rates have a second sphere of 
usefulness in indicating what health prob- 
lems are most pressing in a given community. 
For the effectiveness of particular measures 
will depend, to a very considerable extent, 
upon local conditions. If the infant mor- 
tality rate of a community is exceptionally 
low, it is inefficient for the health department 
to increase its activities in that direction 


9 This is a broad statement and is subject to ex- 
ception in communities wealthy enough to take 
into consideration the amenity to the patient of 
his treatment. Bedside nursing service must for 
the most part be considered a “luxury” service 
in this sense. 

10 Appraisal Form for City Health Work, pp. 
1-2. 
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until more pressing problems are taken care 
of. 

In order to obtain a general picture of the 
effectiveness of health work it may be de- 
sired to construct a general mortality index. 
For this purpose, the total death rate for 
the community, corrected for age distribu- 
tion if possible, might be used. However, to 
minimize the effect of factors beyond the 
control of health agencies, only those diseases 
need be included which are partly or wholly 
preventable through public health meas- 
ures.'' This does not mean that the rate 
for each disease should be weighted by a 
factor of “preventability”, for that would be 
equivalent to taking cost of prevention into 
consideration and hence of measuring effi- 
ciency rather than adequacy.'* 

Such a mortality index may even be used, 
with great caution, to compare health pro- 
grams in similar communities. In one such 
attempt, a fairly high correlation was dis- 
covered between the index of mortality and 
the A. P. H. A. ratings.!* Similarly, if it is 
desired to obtain a rough measure of effi- 
ciency, the mortality index may be related 
to costs. Thus far, the correlation which 
might be expected between these two factors 
has not been demonstrated.'* 

A similar technique, using mortality rates 
for individual diseases, would yield indices 
for measuring the efficiency of particular 
aspects of public health work. This would 


11 Jn addition it is probably necessary to ex 
clude diseases whose incidence is strongly cyclical 
and periodic in character. These are measles, 
whooping cough, and scarlet fever. 

12 The weights employed in constructing the 
mortality index in Measuring Municipal Govern- 
ment, p. 26, should therefore have been omitted 
(Except for the items under “Syphilis” where 
weights were introduced for another purpose.) 

13 An analysis of fifteen Illinois cities. Ridley, 
op. cit. p. 29. 

14]n the previously mentioned study of Illinois 
cities, only a very dubious relationship was found 
between the mortality criteria index and the ex- 
penditure of the city. Ridley, op. cit. p. 29. The 
statistics hardly justify the statement in the text 
that “the above statistics show a direct correla- 
tion between the amount of expenditures for pub 
lic health services and the results measured by 

. mortality rates.” This negative result may 
perhaps be attributed to the use of a mortality 
index weighted for “preventability” rather than 
an unweighted index. 
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involve, of course, a breakdown of costs 
along functional lines, as suggested above. 


TECHNIQUE OF APPRAISAL 


Perhaps fully as important as the par- 
ticular units and indices used in appraisal 
are the methods employed in actually carry- 
ing out the analysis. The American Public 
Health Association co-operates with cities in 
evaluating their health programs with the 
help of the Appraisal Form and mortality 
statistics. The procedure is described by 
Dr. W. F. Walker: 

‘«. . In making an appraisal, one discusses 
with the health officer or other responsible 
person the nature of the public health prob- 
lems of the area as indicated by the com- 
municable disease experience and the mor- 
tality experience analyzed by cause and 
age. With these facts in mind the service 
in each of the fields is discussed with the 
health officer... . 

“While the scoring system is numerical 
and many of the standards are numerical, 
the analysis of performance which takes 
place before the performance is credited in 
an appraisal considers both quality and 
quantity. A large part of the value of ap- 
praisals is in this intimate discussion of local 
programs which . . . occupies four or five 
full days. 

“, . When originally developed, it was 
believed that its principal use would be in 
the comparison of one health department or 
community service with that of another. .. . 
This has not been the case; its principal use 
has been as a guide to individual health offi- 
cers in planning their program and checking 
it from time to time. The Committee on 
Administrative Practice which developed it 
is continuously seeking proof that the serv- 
ices, suggested in the appraisal form as im- 
portant in any public health program, do in 
fact contribute to lower morbidity and mor- 
tality rates and increased health.”!® 

A point worthy of note is the manner in 
which the mortality rates and the perform- 
ance standards are used to supplement each 


15 W. F. Walker, The Appraisal Form as a 
Measure of Public Health Developments. Un- 
published manuscript. 
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other in the appraisal. Furthermore, the 
collective mortality experience of cities is 
used to refine and improve the items of the 
appraisal form. This eliminates to a large 
extent the statistical fluctuations that hinder 
the individual city when it attempts to use 
its mortality rates in guiding its administra- 
tion. The excellent technique that has thus 
been developed in applying the Appraisal 
Form goes far to remove the limitations in- 
herent in the Form itself. 

The chief remaining objection to current 
practices is that adequate distinction does 
not seem to be made between measurements 
of the efficiency of the health program and 
measurements of its adequacy. The ques- 
tion of distribution of health department 
funds is one of efficiency; that of expansion 
of the health program, one of adequacy. And 
the conclusions drawn from an appraisal 
should be clearly divided into these two 
categories. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Three types of measurement are possible 
in health department work. The first is the 
measurement of cost and time involved in 
health services. The second is the appraisal 
of the health program in terms of perform- 
ance, with the use of the excellent Appraisal 
Form of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. The third is the analysis of mor- 
tality and morbidity rates. A very thorough 
appraisal technique, combining all three 
types of measurement, has been developed 
by co-operation between the American Pub- 
lic Health Association and municipalities. 
For day-to-day administration and control, 
the same techniques can be used by the 
administrator who, of course, is interested 
in appraising the efficiency of particular 
services. 

Further progress can come through two 
fields of activity. First, more thorough anal- 
ysis is needed of the ultimate objectives 
of health department work. Present discus- 
sions in terms of the “economic value” of 
life and health or the increase in the life 
span are far from convincing. Further study 
of the effects of health department practices 
upon age and sex distribution of the popu- 
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lation is necessary. The more exact for- 
mulation of health department objectives will 
have an important bearing on the proper dis- 
tribution of the health department budget. 

In the second place, a sharper distinction 
needs to be made between indices of ade- 
quacy and indices of efficiency; and prob- 
ably more emphasis placed on the latter. 
The purpose of appraisal should not so much 
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be the promotion of health work as the en- 
couragement of increased efficiency in ad- 
ministration. A dozen municipal depart- 
ments clamoring for more funds in the face 
of curtailed receipts will get nowhere. A 
dozen departments seeking to increase the 
efficiency of their operations will obtain im- 
proved results even without increase in in- 
come. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Charges for Sewerage Service Outside 
the City Limits 


What bases of payment can be applied and 
what charges are made by municipalities 
for the use of its sewerage system by 
individuals and communities outside the 
city limits? 


"| = first step is to determine the total 

cost of operation of the sewerage system 
for the period adopted including the proper 
proportion of the cost of construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and treatment. The prob- 
lem then is to apportion this cost equitably 
between the city and the outlying communi- 
ties connected to the sewerage system. Is the 
outlying community an incorporated place? 
Does it, or does the city, construct and 
maintain the lateral sewers in the outlying 
community? Is the water metered? These 
and other factors must be considered in de- 
termining the basis of the charge. 

Perhaps the most equitable method for 
apportioning the costs is the volumetric basis. 
If the outlying community is an incorporated 
place and its sewage is discharged into the 
city’s trunk sewer at one or two points, then 
it is relatively easy to measure the volume 
of sewage contributed by the outlying com- 
munity by means of a venturi meter. The 
proper share of the total cost of construction, 


maintenance, and treatment would be appor- 
tioned in the ratio of the volume of sewage 
contributed by the outlying community to 
the total volume of sewage treated. By the 
phrase, “proper share of ‘the total cost,” is 
meant that there should be taken into ac- 
count only the construction cost and main- 
tenance charges which can be fairly attrib- 
uted to the outlying community. The capital 
cost for construction and the cost of main- 
tenance in operation may be computed on 
different bases. Also, no part of the main- 
tenance cost for the laterals in the city would 
be charged to the outlying community, for 
example, unless it made use of them. 
Another basis which may be used for dis- 
tributing the total cost is to apportion it 
on the ratio of the number of miles of 
lateral sewers in the outlying community to 
the combined mileage of laterals in it and 
the city. 

Either of these methods places full re- 
sponsibility for collecting the individual 
charges upon the shoulders of the officials 
of the outlying community. The city of 
Louisville has made use of a scheme, pro- 
rating the total cost for use of its sewerage 
system, even though the outlying com- 
munity is unincorporated. This was accom- 
plished by the formation in the outlying 
community of an association which assumes 
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the responsibility for collecting the individual 
fees. It should be emphasized that the 
individual property owners, rather than the 
association or its officers, signed the agree- 
ment with the city. 

Still another solution would be the crea- 
tion of a sanitary district. State laws per- 
mitting, such an agency is created to provide 
the desired sewerage service for the district 
which generally includes a municipality and 
its surrounding region. The officials of the 
sanitary district are charged with the full 
responsibility for providing satisfactory serv- 
ice. They are authorized to incur debt inde- 
pendently, and they are granted full taxing 
powers to produce the funds necessary to 
operate the sewerage system. 

If the outlying section is unincorporated 
territory and it is necessary for the munici- 
pality to collect the fees from the individual 
property owners, other bases of charging 
must be employed. The following bases are 
in use: (1) metered water consumption; 
(2) metered water consumption with mini- 
mum bill; (3) water bill, a fixed percentage 
of; (4) number of plumbing fixtures; (5) 
type of property; (6) number of persons; 
(7) number of sewer connections; (8) num- 
ber of water connections; (9) uniform rate 
for all users. 

A fee based on the metered water con- 
sumption probably would result in a reason- 
able distribution of the costs. Of course some 
differentiation would be made in rates be- 
tween ordinary households and commercial 
establishments such as laundries, for ex- 
ample. This method requires that water 
supplies be metered and therefore expediency 
rather than scientific principle frequently 
dictates which basis is selected. 

The variation in the bases and the amount 
of the rate charged communities outside the 
city limits is illustrated by the practice in six 
cities: 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA (78,000 people served). 
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—The basis of the charge, which includes 
the cost of treating sewage plus the propor- 
tional cost of sewer system construction and 
maintenance charges, is on metered water 
consumption, minimum bill, and type of 
property. The rate is 7 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons of sewage based on metered water con- 
sumption; $1.50 monthly minimum bill per 
house where not metered; and 25 cents per 
month per cabin in auto courts. 

GREELEY, CoLoraApo (12,203).—The basis 
of charge is a uniform levy per sewer con- 
nection at the rate of $3 per year. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, KENTUCKY (2,000). — 
The charge is based on the type of property. 
Monthly rates are $1 for residences; $1.50 
for apartments, stores, and offices; $2 for 
hotels with less than 30 rooms, $4 for more 
than 30 rooms; $3 for public garages; $2.50 
for public schools; and $4 for manufacturing 
plant employing more than 30 people. 

ANN ArBor, MICHIGAN (38,000).— The 
basis of charge is the metered water con- 
sumption with minimum rate. The rate for 
the first 1,500 cubic feet is 834 cents per 
100 cubic feet; next 98,500 cubic feet at 
5% cents per 100 cubic feet; and over 100,- 
000 cubic feet, 31 cents per 100 cubic feet. 
The minimum rate is 75 cents per quarter. 

Hickory, NortH CAROLINA (13,000). — 
The basis of charge is the percentage of 
water bill and minimum charge. The rate is 
75 cents per month minimum, plus 15 per 
cent of water bill in excess of $5. 

TAYLor, Texas (6,500).—The basis of 
charge is the number of rooms and number 
of fixtures. The rate for a four-room private 
residence is $3 per quarter minimum, rang- 
ing up to $3.75 per quarter minimum for a 
six-room house. These rates apply only 
where there is one set of fixtures; extra 
charge is made for additional fixtures at res- 
idences, such as, for each additional water 
closet, 75 cents per quarter. A special sched- 
ule of rates is set up for facilities in stores 
and restaurants. For example, the rate for 
a water closet in a store is $3.75 per quarter, 
and for auto wash rack catch basins $5 per 
quarter. — NorRMAN HEBDEN, assistant di- 
rector, American Public Works Association. 






























Low Rent Housing Up to the Cities 


NE of the most important pieces of hous- 
ing legislation ever enacted in this coun- 
try is the United States Housing Act of 1937 
passed by Congress on August 21. For the 
first time the federal government has out- 
lined a long-term program and set up a con- 
tinuing agency for the improvement of low- 
rent housing. Hereafter local governments 
must take the initiative and must contribute 
along with the federal government to the 
subsidies required to achieve low rentals. 
Thus cities face heavy responsibilities hereto- 
fore too often ignored. 

The law creates the United States Housing 
Authority, a public corporation, in the De- 
partment of the Interior, to be headed by an 
administrator appointed by the president for 
a five-year term. The Act authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $26,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938. In addition, the Au- 
thority may issue obligations not to exceed 
$100,000,000, an additional $200,000,000 on 
or after July 1, 1938, and a further addi- 
tional $200,000,000 on or after July 1, 1939. 
The Authority may make loans to local and 
state housing authorities for the develop- 
ment, acquisition, or administration of low- 
rent housing or slum clearance projects. If 
capital grants or annual contributions are 
also made, the Authority’s loan may not ex- 
ceed 90 per cent of the development or ac- 
quisition cost. The Authority is authorized 
to make annual contributions to supplement 
rent, but only on condition that the state or 
local government contributes “in the form 
of cash or tax remission, general or special, or 
tax exemption, at least 20 per cent of the 
annual contributions herein provided.” 

Local authorities are further required to 
eliminate through repair, effective closing, or 
demolition an amount of unfit housing equal 
to the amount to be provided by a project 
receiving capital grants or annual contribu- 
tions from the Authority. This condition may 
be waived only when its enforcement would 
create serious overcrowding due to shortage. 

The Authority has broad power to assure 
the low-rent character of projects financed 
by it. These include the right, upon substan- 
tial breach of agreement to maintain low 
rents, to raise the interest rate on loans, or 
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to declare the unpaid principal due at once, 
or to terminate annual contributions. The 
Authority is also under a triple limitation on 
construction costs: (1) projects may not be 
of elaborate or of expensive design or ma- 
terials; (2) the average construction cost of 
dwelling units may not exceed the average 
cost of privately built units; (3) in cities 
under 500,000 construction costs may not 
exceed $4,000 per dwelling unit or $1,000 
per room. In larger cities, the figures are 
$5,000 per family unit and $1,250 per room. 
—EpMoNpD HoBewn, assistant director, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 


New Municipal Debt Adjustment Act 
Enacted by Congress 


N August 17 President Roosevelt affixed 

his signature to the new Municipal 
Debt Relief Act enacted by Congress to take 
the place of the former Federal Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act which was invalidated by 
the United States Supreme Court in May, 
1936. The new act is more closely related 
to the subject of bankruptcies than the orig- 
inal act, and specifically lists the types of 
local districts to which the act applies. It is 
further provided that if any provision of the 
act, or the application thereof to any taxing 
agency or class of agency, is held invalid, 
the remainder of the act, or the application 
of such provision to any other class of taxing 
agency, shali not be affected. This provision 
was obviously inserted because of the fact 
that the decision invalidating the original 
act was handed down in a case affecting a 
water improvement district (Ashton v. Cam- 
eron County, Texas, Water Improvement 
District No. 1). 

The new act, like its predecessor, provides 
that any taxing district of the classes enu- 
merated may file in a federal court a petition 
stating that the petitioner is insolvent or 
unable to meet its débts and that it desires 
to effect a plan for the composition of its 
debts. The petition must be accompanied by 
a plan of composition approved by creditors 
holding not less than 51 per cent of the 
amount of securities affected, excluding, how- 
ever, any such securities owned, held, or con- 
trolled by the petitioner. (The original act 
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required only 30 per cent in the case of 
drainage, irrigation, reclamation, and levee 
districts.) If, after hearings, the plan of com- 
position is approved by the court and by 
creditors holding at least two-thirds of the 
aggregate amount of claims affected, it may 
be declared effective and applicable to all 
creditors holding claims affected. The life 
of the act is stated to be until June 30, 1940, 
although the declaration of an emergency 
contained in the original act was not re- 
peated. 


Financing of Relief Burden Studied by 
Minneapolis City Council 


& a report recently submitted to the 
Minneapolis city council by the city’s 
department of investigation, it was pointed 
out that the city has issued $35,852,000 in 
bonds for relief, work relief, and public works 
since the beginning of 1931. It is expected 
that an additipnal $5,000,000 in bonds will 
be issued before the end of 1937. During 
the same 64-year period the city received 
$30,465,000 in direct and work relief as- 
sistance from the federal and state govern- 
ments and allocated from tax funds for relief 
purposes only $660,000. If the city were to 
attempt to finance the relief load by direct 
tax levy instead of by borrowing, the tax 
levy necessary to meet the 1937 needs would 
be at least 20 mills, or an increase of nearly 
22 per cent over the actual levy. Ten years 
ago the ratio of public to private expendi- 
tures for relief purposes was about $1 public 
to $3 private. By 1932 the ratio was re- 
versed, and in 1937 the ratio of public to 
private expense is 22 to 1. Private agencies 
now provide the more intangible but prob- 
ably none-the-less valuable program of serv- 
ice, character building, and co-ordinated 
social research and planning. 

These are the facts over which the city 
council and board of public welfare are 
pondering in deciding how to handle the 
situation created by the shifting of the relief 
burden from the federal and state govern- 
ments. It appears likely that a plan of 
reorganization involving strong centraliza- 
tion of activities, more strict auditing and 
accounting for expenditures and commit- 
ments, and a stringent program of restriction 
in character of relief expenditures may be 
developed under the compulsion of circum- 
stances and the trends of public relief. The 
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relationship between public and _ private 
agencies in the city will be explored with a 
view to further co-ordination of social re- 
search and planning and distribution of re- 
sponsibility as to the character and clearance 
of case loads and methods of finance. 

It should be stated that the present board 
of public welfare in Minneapolis is an admin- 
istrative agency provided for by the city 
charter, consisting of seven members, three 
being ex-officio (the mayor and two council- 
men) and four appointed by the mayor sub- 
ject to approval by the city council. This 
board has under its administrative jurisdic- 
tion the problems of city relief, institutional 
care, correctional agencies, and health serv- 
ices. The board is subject to control as to 
personnel by the civil service commission and 
as to finances by the city comptroller, the 
city council, and the board of estimate and 
taxation—-NATHAN Harris, department of 
investigation, Minneapolis. 


Municipal Labor Board Settles Strikes 
After Action is Voted 


HE Toledo Industrial Peace Board was 

two years old on July 5. To date it has 
participated in 88 “cases”, directly involving 
a total of 21,459 workers. The majority of 
these ‘“‘cases’”’ were merely negotiations be- 
tween employers and representatives of 
employees, successfully terminated on a 
mutually satisfactory basis. 

Included in the 88 are 26 disputes which 
resulted in strikes, most of which were called 
without previous knowledge of the Board. 
These walkouts were eventually settled, how- 
ever, through assistance from the Board. 
Several of the “cases” involved only one 
employee each; the highest number of em- 
ployees affected in any single instance was 
approximately 3,000. Issues settled with 
Board assistance include elections to deter- 
mine representation, wages, hours, overtime, 
discrimination, and many others. 

The Toledo Industrial Peace Board now 
is part of the municipal government and is 
supported by funds appropriated by the city 
council. The 1937 appropriation of $7,250 
provides for the salaries of the director, a 
full-time secretary-stenographer, and all in- 
cidental expenses. The procedure of the full- 
time paid director and 18 non-paid members 
of the Board is the same today as when the 
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panel was created. The Board mediates, 
never arbitrates; suggests, never issues or- 
ders; operates with a minimum of publicity, 
never issues statements of opinion; and does 
not and cannot compel employers or labor 
organizations to meet with it. Either labor 
or management may ask the Board for 
assistance. Or the director, who keeps in 
touch with local conditions, may offer his 
services to both parties when a deadlock in 
negotiations threatens. Cases have reached 
the board in about equal numbers by these 
three methods. No one as yet has flatly 
rejected the Board’s services. Conferring 
with the parties involved, the director strives 
to find a satisfactory solution. If he is 
unable, he offers to request three board mem- 
bers to act as additional mediators. This 
offer is usually accepted, and as a rule settle- 
ment is achieved. 

The Board frankly admits that it is not a 
100 per cent cure-all in all industrial ills but 
does hold that it has been able fairly to 
conciliate scores of disputes which otherwise 
would have developed into strikes or lock- 
outs. Toledo employers and labor leaders 
have indicated an ever increasing confidence 
in and willingness to co-operate with the 
Board in maintaining industrial peace. 

The director, during the first three weeks 
of August, 1937, averted six strikes after 
walkout action had been voted and deadlines 
set. A total of 192 persons were directly 
involved. Summaries of these situations 
follow: 

A union protested the layoff of two employees 
of a beauty shop. The director discussed this 
by telephone with the management, which 
agreed to reinstate the women. 

A dry cleaning employer fired a bookkeeper 
for alleged dishonesty, although he admitted he 
was without proof. After some discussion, the 
employee was restored to her job. 

A large hotel fired a bellboy, following which 
a union charged and demanded his reinstate- 
ment. Careful investigation convinced the di- 
rector that the boy had slept on duty and 
should stay fired. The union committee and its 
business representative, in a joint session with 
the director and the hotel management, agreed 
that the discharge was for just cause. 

In another hotel dispute involving another 
discharged bellboy, the director was not con- 
vinced the boy should remain fired. The man- 
ager agreed to take the boy back in a week. 

Charwomen and other employees in a public 
building were ready to strike because they 
feared that the management, which was adher- 
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ing to a verbal union agreement with them, was 
about to “farm” the work out for less cost. The 
management told the director it had merely 
“put off” signing the agreement and forthwith 
attached its signature. 

It should be noted that no suggestion made 
by the director or any board member is bind- 
ing or obligatory on anyone. Members of 
the board believe that this policy, under 
which no one can possibly lose anything by 
meeting with this peace agency, is re- 
sponsible for its widespread recognition.— 
EDMUND RuFFIN, director, Toledo Industrial 
Peace Board. 


Local Officials Seek Share of State 


Sales Tax in Mississippi 


RASsssirrl municipal and county offi- 

cers recently held a series of regional 
meetings, sponsored by their respective 
organizations, to discuss local financial and 
other problems which will no doubt be em- 
bodied in a legislative program for 1938. The 
action taken and the writer’s comments on 
such action follow: 

1. That a part of the state sales tax be 
allocated to local units to be used to retire 
debt. It is possible that this resolution will 
cause serious consideration of the abolition 
of the property tax for state purposes and 
make it exclusively the source of revenues 
for local governments. 

2. That the state tax on oil and gasoline 
used by municipalities and counties is unfair 
and unjust and against the policy of the 
state and should be discontinued. It may be 
commented that the possibilities for abuse of 
exemptions under the guise of local govern- 
ment purposes militates against giving seri- 
ous consideration to this plea, just as abuse 
of the “agricultural” purpose exemption has 
led to severe limitations on its use, and 
makes it easier to pay the tax than to secure 
exemption. 

3. That no motor vehicle license be issued 
unless the owner can produce his general 
property tax receipt covering taxes on the 
car for state, county, and municipal pur 
poses. This suggestion is well grounded in 
that licenses are now issued without rela- 
tion to payment of charges against the ve- 
hicle in question, and although the registra- 
tion is very high, the escape from _ local 
taxation makes a sizable hole in_ loca! 
revenues. 
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4. That land now being sold to the state 
for delinquent taxes should be sold to the 
county instead and be subject to all state 
and municipal taxes and special assessments. 

5. That opposition be expressed to the 
centralization of municipal and county mat- 
ters at the state capitol. The state auditor 
recently warned the chancery clerks that the 
way to escape central supervision was to 
perform their duties so efficiently that cen- 
tral interference would be unnecessary. The 
chancery clerk is county treasurer and aud- 
itor in Mississippi. 

6. That municipalities should be given 
the right to continue to fix water, gas, and 
electric rates as they have done for 40 years 
and that county boards be empowered to fix 
similar rates on utility services outside the 
city except that sold by TVA. Local groups 
are opposed to the proposal that the present 
state railroad commission be converted into 
a general state utilities commission.—Davip 
W. KNEPPER, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 


Revision of Zoning Ordinances Found 
Necessary in Many Cities 


(CITIES in various parts of the country 
are showing considerable interest in re- 
vision of zoning ordinances, according to the 
American Society of Planning Officials. Port- 
land, Oregon, in looking over its zoning 
ordinance, found more than 50 per cent of all 
area zoned in the city earmarked for apart- 
ments and duplexes in a city which prides 
itself on its homes. The zoning ordinance has 
been amended to provide more space for 
single-family residences and less for multiple- 
family dwellings and business, both of which 
have been allocated space out of all propor- 
tion to their present and potential needs. 
Among other cities which have expressed 
concern recently over certain deficiences in 
their zoning ordinances and have recom- 
mended that revisions be made are Lansing, 
Michigan; Los Angeles, California; Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; New York City; Providence, 
Rhode Island; and Stratford, Connecticut. 
Several American cities have recently in- 
corporated new features in their zoning or- 
dinances. For example, Milwaukee and 
Racine, Wisconsin, now prevent the erection 
of residences in manufacturing districts, 
while Los Angeles requires apartment build- 
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ings to provide off-street parking space for 
tenants “on the lot.” New York City has 
amended its zoning ordinance to exclude, 
within certain prescribed limits in the mid- 
town retail shopping district, certain types 
of enterprise considered detrimental to its 
character. 


Trade Code Authorities Established 
by California Cities 


Cae of California are permitted under 
a state statute to enact “codes of fair 
competition” for the following trades: bar- 
ber shops, beauty shops, rug cleaners, clean- 
ing and dyeing, and hat renovating establish- 
ments. Petitions signed by at least 65 per 
cent of the persons engaged in the particular 
trade must be submitted to the city council. 
The council then may or may not pass an 
ordinance establishing a code for the in- 
dustry. Such codes may provide minimum 
prices, labor policies, and other practices of 
the trade involved. “A code or executive 
authority” must be provided in the ordinance 
enacting the code. The amount of contribu- 
tions to be made to the code authority by its 
members is also established by the ordinance. 
Several cities in California, including San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Richmond, Bakers- 
field, and Santa Barbara, have enacted ordi- 
nances under the provisions of this law and 
many more have them under consideration. 
From all indications it appears that the 
courts will treat this type of legislation as 
they have the Federal N.R.A. and state 
N.R.A.s. Several ordinances are now before 
the courts and in one case the California 
Appellate Court held the act to be uncon- 
stitutional (90 Calif. Ap. Dec. 339). 
Involving an ordinance passed by the city 
of Bakersfield setting up a code for the bar- 
ber trade, the court summarized its con- 
clusions as follows: ‘“(1) We do not regard 
the finding in the ordinance of an emergency 
in business and trade in Bakersfield to be 
necessarily controlling; (2) the private ad- 
vantage of a small group, not a class, com- 
posing a small percentage of the population 
of Bakersfield does not make a price-fixing 
ordinance for that group alone legislation for 
the general welfare of the inhabitants of 
Bakersfield; (3) the trade of barbering is 
not ‘affected with the public interest or 
clothed with a public use’. For these reasons 
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we hold the ordinance of Bakersfield in ques- 
tion here violative of the provisions of both 
the federal and state constitutions.” 

The ordinance involved in this case was 
typical of those passed under the state stat- 
ute and unless the state supreme court re- 
verses the decision of the lower court, city 
councils will no longer be concerned with 
this type of industrial regulation —JosEPH 
Lonc, League of California Municipalities. 


Two More Universities Establish 
Public Service Training Programs 


HE University of Pennsylvania and New 

York University have been added to the 
list of educational institutions in the country 
which provide special programs of research 
and training in the field of state and local 
administration. An Institute of Local and 
State Government, which will be supported 
during the first six years by a gift of $240,- 
000 received from an anonymous source, has 
been established at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The principal objectives of this 
institute will be: (1) to establish as com- 
plete a center of practical and printed 
knowledge about every phase of the problems 
of municipal, borough, county, township, 
and state government as possible; (2) to 
maintain an advisory consulting and infor- 
mational service for the benefit of local and 
state government units in the common- 
wealth; (3) to maintain a center for the 
training of experts and administrators for 
cities and other units of local and state gov- 
ernments; (4) to maintain a center for con- 
ferences, lectures, and discussions relating 
to major questions in the improvement of 
city, local, and state government as a means 
of educating public opinion and keeping it 
focused upon essential objectives; (5) to 
conduct research into problems which the 
development of this program may bring to 
the surface, with particular regard to those 
problems which consultation and contact 
with local and state government officials in 
Pennsylvania may indicate are most impor- 
tant to them. The Institute offices, which 
will be in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce at the University, will have 
an advisory committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various schools and depart- 
ments of the University and leaders of vari- 
ous associations of local government officials. 
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The Division of General Education of New 
York University, in cooperation with admin- 
istrative departments of the New York City 
and State governments, will present a com- 
prehensive program of professional courses 
in public service this fall. Two-fold in pur- 
pose, the program will offer practical train- 
ing for young men and women who desire 
to enter public service and will provide ad- 
vanced training for present employees for 
positions of greater responsibility. The pro- 
gram covers ten fields of public service and 
will be presented evenings at the Washington 
Square center of the University by members 
of the government faculty assisted by city 
and state officers. It has been announced 
that all formal entrance requirements for 
the new courses will be waived, the only 
requisite being a willingness to learn. While 
no formal credit will be given by the Uni- 
versity, due credit will be given by the Civil 
Service Commission in their examinations of 
the students. Courses will include govern- 
ment and administration of New York City, 
government and administration of New York 
State, unemployment insurance administra- 
tion, methods of assessment of property, 
social insurance, public personnel administra- 
tion, and other related subjects. 


City Archaeologist Instructs Visitors 
and Citizens in Phoenix 


NIQUE among municipal activities is 

the work carried on by the city archae- 
ologist in Phoenix, Arizona. In addition to 
his duties as curator of the museum, he gives 
instruction in archaeology to students who 
are referred to him by universities and by 
the National Park Service. Of especial inter- 
est is his work in reconstructing Pueblo 
Grande, a prehistoric Indian ruin about five 
miles east of the city. These ruins, subject to 
vandalism for many years, were acquired by 
the city about eight years ago and are now 
administered by the park department. Odd 
S. Halseth, the city archaeologist, is assem- 
bling and restoring the prehistoric living 
quarters, ceremonial chambers, and skeletons, 
and with the aid of the federal government 
has constructed an Indian-style pueblo mu- 
seum and residence. This museum includes 
archaeological exhibits and _ reconstructed 
vases, urns, and cooking utensils recovered 
from the ruins. Mr. Halseth received his 
training in Norway and Germany, the 
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School of American Research in New Mexico 
and California, San Diego State College, and 
the University of Southern California. His 
field work has covered the entire Southwest 
and Mexico as well as Europe, Egypt, and 
South America—EMIL WACHTEL, secretary, 
Civil Service Board, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Personnel Classification Plan Adopted 
in Tucson, Arizona 


HE civil service commission of Tucson, 

Arizona, on July 12 adopted a new 
classification plan which simultaneously be- 
came effective as the basis for the future 
recruitment, promotion, transfer, and com- 
pensation of approximately 240 city em- 
ployees. 

The classification plan consists of about 
80 class specifications grouped under four 
services, prefaced by a schematic arrange- 
ment of classes and an alphabetical array of 
class titles. Thirty-three distinct lines of 
promotion are provided. The plan is being 
immediately utilized in the development of 
an improved compensation plan, with. the 
latter taking account of salary increases 
averaging approximately 10 per cent recently 
authorized in the 1937-1938 municipal 
budget. Should the courts of the state de- 
cide affirmatively on the constitutionality of 
a recently effective state law making it man- 
datory for the city to pay its police patrol- 
men and hosemen of the fire department a 
minimum of $180 per month, the proposed 
compensation plan providing for general sal- 
ary increases throughout the municipal serv- 
ice would receive a setback until additional 
revenues are available some time in the 
future. This law, at the present time, is 
being contested by the city of Tucson. 

The adoption of a classification plan re- 
sulted from the enactment, in December, 
1936, of an ordinance extending the Tucson 
civil service to include all city employees, 
except the employees of the health depart- 
ment, certain appointive officers as members 
of the library board, city manager, etc., and 
all elective officers. Police and firemen have 
been under merit regulations by charter pro- 
visions since the adoption of the home rule 
charter in 1929. Pursuant to the new ordi- 
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nance the Civil Service Commission retained 
the writer to develop a classification plan. 
Some four months were required for the con- 
summation of the various steps incident to 
its completion—WatLtpo E. Wattz, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 13-16. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works ASssocIATION— 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 4-6. Executive director, Frank W. 
Herring, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or Po.ticeE—Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Maryland, October 4-7. President, 
L. V. Jenkins, commissioner of police, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Civit Service AssEMBLY — Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, October 4-8. Ex- 
ecutive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 
5-8. Executive secretary, Reginald M. At- 
water, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, October 
13-15. Executive director, Clifford Ham, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoclI- 
ATION — Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 18-21. Executive director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 


Chicago. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Hotel New Yorker, New York, 


October 20-22. Technical director, Albert 
W. Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 18-20. Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, New York, November 
18-20. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 
34 Street, New York. 


































Recent City Manager Appointments 





V. A. BruNo 


V. A. Bruno.—Appointed city manager 
of Pensacola, Florida, on August 1, 1937. 
Born at Pensacola on August 8, 1893. Edu- 
cation: attended the Passionist Monastery 
for three years. Experience: with a Pen- 
sacola bank for four years; assistant pay- 
master for a shipbuilding company, 2 years; 
with naval air station for 3 years; office man- 
ager for an auto sales concern for 3 years; 
auditor for the Pensacola News and Journal 
Company, 1927-30, office manager, 1930-36, 
and business manager, 1936-37. 

Kenneth L. Carr.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Rockford, Michigan, on July 21, 
1937. Born at New Sharon, Iowa, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1900. Education: attended Iowa 
State College for two years. Experience: 
designer, sanitary engineering department, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1924-27; super- 
intendent, private contracting work, 1928- 
31; engineer, sewage treatment works, Grand 
Rapids, 1932-33; engineer, Federal Works 
Progress Administration, 1934-36; director 
of public works, Rockford, Michigan, for 
seven months prior to appointment as man- 
ager. 

Parsons P. Pilcher. — Appointed city 
manager of Port Arthur, Texas, July 23, 
1937. Born at Richmond, Virginia, on 
December 9, 1881. Education: bachelor’s 
degree, 1908, Virginia Mechanics Institute. 
Experience: 19 years of public administrative 
experience including the city managership 
of Decatur, Georgia; New Smyrna, Florida; 
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Parsons P. PILCHER 


Winter Haven, Florida; Kissimee, Florida; 
High Point, North Carolina; Salisbury, 
North Carolina; and Winchester, Virginia; 
and was with the Bethlehem Ship Building 
Corporation at Baltimore and later with the 
federal government in Washington, D. C., 
1935 to time of appointment at Port Arthur. 
He succeeds R. L. Cooper who had been city 
manager at Port Arthur since 1932. 

James R. Pollock. — Appointed city 
manager of Flint, Michigan, on July 12, 
1937. Born at Wakelee, Michigan, on June 
11, 1893. Education: B.S. C. E., 1917, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Experience: assistant 
sanitary engineer, Illinois State Department 
of Health, 1917-20; special sanitary engi- 
neer, Flint, Michigan, 1920-22; assistant city 
engineer, Lansing, Michigan, 1922-23; spe- 
cial sanitary engineer, Flint, Michigan, 1923- 
25; city engineer, Pontiac, Michigan, 1925- 
30; city manager, Pontiac, Michigan, four 
months in 1930-32; director of public works 
and utilities, Flint, since 1932, a position he 
still holds. 

L. E. Watkins.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Edmond, Oklahoma, on May 4, 1937. 
Born at Lockwood, Missouri, on August 12, 
1880. Education: attended Central State 
College in Oklahoma about two years. Ex- 
perience: for the past 13 years has owned 
and operated a grocery store in Edmond; 
was member of Edmond board of education 
for two years and president of the board for 
four years. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 





Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ALLABLE Bonds Save Interest. Cincinnati, 

Ohio, will save $39,237 annually in inter- 
est for the next 20 years because on July 1, 
$1,075,000 (par value) of water bonds were 
redeemed. These bonds were issued 40 years 
ago but were redeemable after 20 years. In ad- 
dition, Cincinnati saved $46,410 in interest 
charges by taking up on August 1, $1,500,000 
of 3% per cent water bonds which were due 
August 1, 1938 and 1939. Temporary notes 
bearing 114 per cent interest were sold for 
this purpose. 


Parking Meters Pay. San Antonio, Texas, 
has just completed payment for its 1,500 park- 
ing meters installed a year ago. The cost of the 
meters, $58 each, has been met by giving the 
manufacturer 75 per cent of the receipts from 
the meters. 


Sewer Service Fees. Auburn, New York, re- 
cently enacted an ordinance requiring a fee of 
$350 for premises located outside the city limits 
desiring to connect with the city sewer system. 
The owners of such premises are also required 
to pay a fee of $7.50 per year toward offsetting 
the cost of a sewage disposal. St. Louis recently 
entered into a contract with neighboring areas 
to provide sewer service on a charge basis. 


Sinking Fund Reports. Dayton, Toledo, and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, have recently issued reports on the 
operation and condition of their sinking funds. 
According to the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, these reports are generally of a 
very high standard. They illustrate the need 
for showing not only the transactions and finan- 
cial condition of the sinking fund but also the 
amount that should be on hand at a specified 
a if the sinking fund is on a sound actuarial 

asis. 


Louisville Reorganizes Health Work. New 
developments in the Louisville, Kentucky, health 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
ot Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
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department include a division of maternal and 
child hygiene with a full-time director in charge, 
the appointment of a trained person to handle 
health education work, appointment of a full- 
time physician to direct the work on venereal 
diseases, and the appointment of a technically 
trained sanitary engineer. The staff of public 
health nurses, sanitary inspectors, laboratory 
workers, and clerks has been increased. 


Cities Do Collect Taxes. In Boston the tax 
title division of the law department has col- 
lected $4,162,000 in back taxes the past four 
years. In Kalamazoo, Michigan, the city treas- 
urer by 10 hours’ work collected $800 in de- 
linquent personal taxes and made arrangements 
for future payments by many others. 


Street Sprinkling Governmental Function. The 
city of Cheyenne, Wyoming, was held by the 
Wyoming Supreme Court on March 9 not to be 
liable for injuries sustained in a collision be- 
tween a truck and a motor vehicle being used 
by the city in sprinkling streets, because street 
sprinkling was construed as a governmental 
function. 


Sewer Explosions. The Chicago city council 
has asked the United States Bureau of Mines 
to investigate and determine the cause of re- 
curring sewer and manhole explosions. The 
cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 
have been assisted by the Bureau in the past 
on this problem. 


Cincinnati Reverses Stand on PWA. Cincin- 
nati’s city council last April decided not to seek 
any further PWA aid for public works projects 
(PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, June, 1937, p. 180). 
The council has now reversed its stand and 
recently telegraphed Washington requesting that 
all applications for PWA grants now on file for 
Cincinnati be renewed. The feeling that the old 
45 per cent PWA grant would be reinstated 
in the 1937 Federal Relief Act was the reason 
for this action. 


New Type Garbage Plant. Plans have been 
approved for the erection of two plants for 
sorting and disposing rubbish and garbage in 
Milwaukee. Refuse received at the plants will 
be sorted; tin cans and other scrap material will 
be baled and sold as junk. The burnable rub- 
bish will be disposed of and the balance of non- 
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combustible material will be placed on a dump. 
Sale of salvaged material is expected to pay for 
a good portion of the operating cost of these 
plants. The total cost of the two plants will be 
about $81,000 of which the city will contribute 
$54,000 and WPA the remainder. 


Radio Arrests. A municipal police department 
in Texas recently questioned the legality of 
using radio information in making an arrest. 
Referred to other states, the question brought 
the answer from Michigan that in the opinion of 
the attorney-general an arrest made on radio 
information was legal so long as an officer acted 
on information coming to him from a broadcast 
by any regular police radio station. 


Motion Pictures of Confessions. Sound motion 
pictures of a defendant making a confession 
may properly be reproduced before a jury, ac- 
cording to a decision on June 10 by the District 
Court of Appeals in Los Angeles. In delivering 
the opinion the judge said that sound motion 
pictures of confessions must be properly qual- 
ified as accurate reproductions before they are 
admissible in evidence. 


Outlawing Poison Ivy and Shorts. Sea Cliff, 
Long Island, recently passed an ordinance re- 
quiring that poison ivy must be cut and removed 
and providing a penalty of $10 for each viola- 
tion. Sea Cliff also outlaws shorts worn on 
public streets, drinking taverns, and unmuzzled 
dogs. A Yonkers, New York, ordinance forbid- 
ding any other than customary street attire in 
public was recently held invalid by the Court of 
Appeals of New York. The ordinance had been 
invoked in the arrest of a man and a woman 
for appearing in public in shorts. 


New Ordinances. Elizabeth, New Jersey, has 
adopted a resolution requiring that all opinions 
of the law department be submitted in writing. 
Pontiac, Michigan, and Topeka, Kansas, have 
adopted new traffic ordinances. Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has adopted a new salary standardization 
and classification ordinance. Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, has adopted a comprehensive ordinance 
regulating the removal of weeds, rubbish, and 
other materials from property in the city. 


Grinding Garbage at Home. Some city officials 
are concerned about the ability of sewer systems 
to care for garbage ground in homes and emptied 
into sewers. As a solution it has been suggested 
that it may be advisable for a city to limit the 
rate at which the home grinders may be 
installed. Los Angeles has established regula- 
tions on the use of garbage grinders, and Balti- 
more has an ordinance requiring a special permit 
for their installation. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Ample Curb Space for Cars. One of the ad- 
vantages claimed for parking meters is that they 
provide ample curb space for each car. But 
Columbus, Ohio, which has no meters, has de- 
vised a new scheme. Traffic engineers have 
painted yellow arrows projecting to the curb 
line every 22 feet. Visible signs instruct the 
motorist to park his car so that his front 
wheels touch the arrow. When bumpers are 
smashed it is an easy matter to determine which 
vehicle was parked incorrectly. 


Cost of Living Rises. The cost of living 
index (1923 = 100) averaged 88.8 for May, 
1937, representing an unbroken monthly in- 
crease for the past year from 83.8 in May, 
1936. The index stood at 72.3 in May, 1933, 
and 99.0 in May, 1929. 


County Pays Employees’ Tuition. Scholarships 
for its employees were made available recently 
by Los Angeles County in order to encourage 
attendance at the ninth annual Institute of Gov- 
ernment on the campus of the University of 
Southern California. The workers attending the 
course received one-half of their tuition from a 
$1,000 appropriation made for that purpose. 


New Personnel Ordinances. Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, has enacted a merit system ordinance. The 
Minneapolis Civil Service Commission has been 
authorized to make a survey and reclassification 
of the more than 8,000 city employees. Santa 
Barbara, California, recently voted to establish 
a civil service commission for firemen and po- 
licemen. Toledo, Ohio, has adopted a com- 
prehensive salary standardization and classifica- 
tion ordinance which includes for the first time 
three rates for each grade; formerly only one 
rate was listed. 


Ban on Bright Lights. Traffic accidents on 
Westchester County, New York, parkways de- 
creased 50 per cent during the first month that 
an order banning bright headlights at night was 
in effect. 


Money for Accident Prevention. The Traffic 
Safety Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police recently received a grant oi 
$35,000 for use in accelerating its program 0! 
installing accident prevention bureaus in city 
and state police departments. This is more than 
double the amount of the grant received in 1936. 
The Northwestern University Traffic Safety In- 
stitute has also received a grant of $25,000. 
compared to $7,000 last year, for expanding it: 
program of police training. 


Municipal Tax on Utilities. Twenty-four 
cities in New York state, as of July 6, 1937. 
have adopted local laws levying a 1 per cen 
utility tax for welfare purposes. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bultetin “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


A CAREER SERVICE IN LocaAL GOVERNMENT. 


By a committee of the International 
City Managers’ Association, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. July, 1937. 16pp. 
25 cents. 

This committee report is divided into two 
parts. The first lists and discusses briefly nine 
major obstacles standing in the way of the de- 
velopment of a local government career service 
in this country, while the second part outlines 
a thirteen point program of recommendations. 
The committee summarizes the role of the ad- 
ministrator in this program as being “to im- 
prove, to inform, and to educate—and to do all 
three continually.” 


HANDBOOK OF FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(For State of Kentucky.) Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 1937. 353pp. $2. 

While the organization, procedures, and forms 
were designed for a state government, they are 
in many cases applicable to local government 
units. 


MACHINE Po.itics, CH1IcAGo MopeL. By 
Harold F. Gosnell. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. August, 1937. 
193pp. $2.50. 

This book is more than an interesting and in- 
formative study of machine politics in a large 
metropolitan center; it is an example of the 
application of scientific techniques to the study 
of modern social science. One of the most com- 
mendable features of the book is that although 
many of the author’s conclusions and findings 
have resulted from the application of scientific 
and sometimes complicated techniques, the re- 
sults are presented in an entertaining and 
non-technical style. The book may be highly 
recommended both as interesting reading and 
as a forward step in research technique. 


House TRAILERS: COMPARATIVE PROVISIONS 
oF 53 MuNIcIPAL ORDINANCES. Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. July, 1937. 12pp. $1. 

These trailer regulations, presented in tabu- 
lar form, are designed to assist local officials in 
preparing regulatory measures for trailers and 
setting up minimum requirements for trailer 
camps in their own cities. 
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CONTROLLING LocaL INDEBTEDNESS. By the 
Committee on State and Local Taxation 
and Expenditures, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. June, 1937. 24pp. Free. 

In summary and concise form, the commit- 
tee has outlined the problem of local debt con- 
trol and suggested steps for its improvement. 
The suggested means of controlling local debt 
include long-term fiscal planning, debt limita- 
tion, state assistance and guidance to local gov- 
ernment, and control of overlapping debts. This 
report is a clear statement of generally accepted 
principles. 


City-County Buitpincs. By the American 
Municipal Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. June, 1937. Unpaged. 
25 cents. 

A report in tabular form of data relative to 
city-county buildings in 13 municipalities. The 
data include purposes served, provisions of con- 
struction, ownership of building, total construc- 
tion costs, relative city and county contribu- 
tions, allocation of space, responsibility for man- 
agement and maintenance, and distribution of 
costs of janitor service, operation, etc. 


PuBLic WELFARE AGENCIES AND HosPITALs. 
By Nelle Williams. American Public 
Welfare Association, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 1937. 54pp. 50 cents. 

This study describes examples of local (and 
a few state) plans through which public funds 
are used to furnish hospital service, indicates 
the basis and rates of payment employed in 
various localities, and discusses the adminis- 
trative problems and difficulties which appear 
from the point of view of the welfare agencies 
on the one hand and the hospitals on the other. 


New Horizons IN PLANNING. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 178pp. $2. 
This volume contains the proceedings of the 
National Planning Conference held in Detroit 
in June, 1937. The various addresses are 
grouped under five headings: What of the City?, 
Metropolitan and County Planning, Critique of 
State Planning, National Planning, Why Re- 
gional Planning? 





Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 


promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


RANKLIN, VIRGINIA (2,930). City Manager. 

J. W. B. Thompson, city manager for the 
past ten years, has resigned to take a private 
position. His successor must be a civil engineer, 
and business executive experience is desired. An 
out-of-town man will be given preference and 
appointment will be made in September. Prob- 
able salary range, $2,500 to $3,000. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Mayor Claude J. Ed- 
wards. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA (8,552). City Man- 
ager. C. C. Congdon, borough manager for the 
past nine years, has resigned to become the first 
city manager of Shillington, Pennsylvania. The 
council expects to make an appointment by 
September 14. Engineering and municipal ex- 
perience required. It is expected that the ap- 
pointment will be “temporary pending January 
reorganization.” Applications should be sent 
to Councilman Fred Snyder. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. City Planning Assist- 
ant, Public Works Department. Salary, $1,380 
to $1,740. Must be college graduate with major 
in city planning or landscape architecture. Also 
six months planning experience or equivalent of 
education required. Apply by September 8 to 
the secretary, personnel advisory board, water 
plant, Saginaw. 


APPOINTMENTS 

AMBROSE FULLER, attorney for the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities for the last nine years, 
on July 15 became field consultant and legal 
adviser for the American Municipal Association. 
A graduate of the University of Minnesota Law 
School, he has been associated with the St. Paul 
Bureau of Municipal Research, was city man- 
ager of White Bear Lake, Minnesota, and was a 
member Of several state and local governmental 
commissions. 











309 East 34th Street 


"The modest sum we paid for the survey is one of the 
best investments this city has ever made," said Mayor Robert 
M. Hitch of Savannah, Georgia, before the city council meet- 


ing July thirtieth, in accepting the report of 


THE CONSULTANT SERVICE 
of the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


THOMAS H. REED, DIRECTOR 


New York City 
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